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gamineries scrawled upon its walls, may prove to be of precious significance 
and beauty to a generation yet unborn. Nor are Mr. Ornstein and Mr. 
Stravinsky lightly to be damned together. They are alike only in their 
disrespect for aesthetic traditions; in the character of their musical speech 
they are incomparable. — L. G.] 

COMPETITORS IN AMERICANISM 

Sir,— In a recent Review, Mr. James P. McGee goes out of his way 
to attack Americans of British birth as a danger to the country because 
they are slow to become naturalized. So far as I have observed and read, 
the great danger to the country arises not from those citizens who are most 
deliberate in transferring their allegiance, but from those who are in such 
a hurry to get their snouts in the public trough that they rush to be natur- 
alized the day after they land. 

Mr. McGee tells us that he has five children who were born in this 
country. It is quite certain that they are classed and class themselves as 
Irish- Americans, and this will be so for we don't know how many genera- 
tions to come. I have seven children and they are just as American as the 
Mayflower descendants. There is the difference between some immigrants 
and others. I am content to leave the question of their relative danger to 
be settled by Americans. 

Iwas Yorkshire. 

Boston, Mass. 

[We disagree with our slightly choleric friend. As to the question of 
" relative danger " between American residents of foreign birth who are 
slow in becoming naturalized, and those who are prompt in so doing, we 
think the latter are decidedy less " dangerous." If you intend to become 
an American citizen, why delay? — Editor.] 

THE GERMAN THREAT AGAINST EGYPT 

Sir, — In a recent issue of The North American Review you publish 
an article, " The Problem at Suez," which, I believe, omits to state the 
fundamental factor among the causes that might impel the Germans to turn 
their attention toward Egypt. The author, Mr. Charles Johnston, in his 
concluding paragraph says : " The Teutonic threat against Egypt involves 
an expedition . . . which, even if ideally successful, would be wholly 
futile for the real purpose Germany has in view : the breaking of the chain 
of steel which is throttling her to death." That the Germans would be 
enabled to break "the chain of steel" by the capture of the Suez Canal 
may be a possible reason which might induce them to make a second attack, 
but a far more powerful reason which is likely to enter into their calculations 
is the psychological effect an invasion of Egypt would have not only upon 
the natives, whose fickleness is proverbial, but also upon the European 
nations, which would be profoundly influenced by a successful campaign 
carried out under German auspices against the Suez Canal. The " chain of 
steel" might, to be sure, not be severed; but at least the fickle ties of 
affection for British rule would be stretched to the breaking point. 

Yernam Hull. 

Cambridge, Mass. 



